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statesman talked about his " duty to Europe," you might be sure
he was up to mischief. Grey talking about the law of nations and
the sanctity of treaties made the same impression on the practical
politicians of Europe in the year 1908, and in the subsequent months
and right to the end of the chapter he greatly annoyed the Germans
by seeming to profess a higher standard of morality than theirs.
They could have understood him if he had said that the bargains they
proposed were not favourable enough to Great Britain, and if he
had demanded more, but when he spoke as if the code of honour
forbade all bargaining they became impatient and called him a
hypocrite.
Grey is only one of a long line of British statesmen who have
suffered this judgment. It is fair to recognize that the characteristic
blend of sentiment and realism which constituted British policy in
these years has always been a stumbling-block to the European
observer. The sentiment was genuine, as Englishmen know, but in
a clear-sighted pursuit of her own interests Great Britain seemed to
her neighbours to be inferior to none of them. With a military
force which was insignificant when compared with the least of theirs,
she yet possessed and ruled nearly a quarter of the globe ; she put
in a claim to " command the seas " which none of them would have
ventured to assert over the land ; with her ubiquitous and intangible
sea-power she had them all at her mercy, and could, if she so willed,
veto their trade, seize their colonies, blockade and starve their peoples.
It was bad enough in German eyes that the other nations should
have to submit to this, but that she should give herself the air of
being free from the German vice of militarism and profess a superior
morality and sensitiveness to the point of honour was too much. In
the post-war criticism of Grey by German writers one may perceive
an irritated acknowledgment that his replies to their strokes were
correct according to their own rules, accompanying an angry repudia-
tion of his claim to have been actuated by better motives than they
were.
Interpret it as we may, the British-German contention in these years
was no mere " entanglement" or side issue of the European conflict.
From the first Germany Navy Law to the last, through all the diplo-
macy of the subject and the voluminous literature to which it gave
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